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For MONDAY, Decemser 4,. 1815. 





Substance of the Reports made by the Commissioners for 
the Herring Fishery, from the Year 1811 to 1814, 
with some Preliminary Observations, 


{From the Literary Panorama.] 


— lot of man is to labour for his food: originally in- 
tended to “ dress a garden, and to till it,” his natural dis- 
position feads. him to cultivate the earth, and to employ his 
sill in fertilizing the humid mould, to which he is allied. 
When a state of panishment succeeded a state of bliss, man 
vas still inured to eat bread by the sweat of his brow ; and 
this, no doubt, is the lot of by far the greater portion of the 
baman race : the earth, their beneficent mother, yields them 
wpport. Nations seated in the midst of a continent, direct 
their utmost industry to the chace, or to the plough: they 
think of the produce of the water, merely as adding variety to 
theig repasts; and fish, though not entirely unknown to them, 
yet is rather an occasional, than a substantial, and regular, 
ticle ‘of their diet. 

“There have been people who scrupled fish as food ; and 
whether from experience of something injurious, or from mo- 
lives derived from religion, they almost abhorred it, in all its 
kinds, and ‘without exception. Others decline partaking of 
certain species of fish, while other species they admit iato their 
festivals, and devour with avidity. 
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It must be owned, that the figure and appearance of some 
kiads of fish have something terrific; while others have some. 
thing disgusting; yet to take disgust-at the mere cireuwstance 
of form, can hardly be the dictate of wisdom. The Mosaic 
law forbade the eating of fish which had not both: fins and 
scales. [In Scotland, eels are ‘considered as a species of ‘water 
serpeats, and habit refuses to partake of them. 

The prejudices of abrogated institutions, aversion to form or 
figure, the injunctions of religious observances, prevail bat dit. 
tle in Britain. Britain, as an island, surrounded ow all sides 
by the ocean, possessing numerous ports, with a multitadeiof 
conveniences for the purpose, is invited by nature to engage 
vigorously in the fisheries; and to add the resources of the 
water, in respect of food, to those which the fertilityofi her 
soil furnishes, for the support of the greatly increased, and 
continually increasing ‘popolation, that forms her strength asia 
people, and suppor.s her preponderance as a nation. 

The permission of some religious systems in reference tothe 
use of fish as food, was, under other systems an injunction, 
ordaining the adoption of this aliment, with a suspensions 
flesh meat from the table. The fasts of the church, enjoined 
to be observed weekly, and during Lent especially, forbadedo 
intich as the appearance of meat: and certain it is; that the 
strictness of a six weeks’ or two months’ fast, is felt in'some 
parts, with accumulated weight, towards the close of the: pe- 
riod. Some of the Greeks, whe fast conscientiously, exhibita 
countenance very different at last, from what it was previonsly. 
Those few members of the church of Rome, who esteem strict 
fasting obligatory, fare very little better, and would they speak 
out, would declare that they like long fasting nothing more 
than their heretic kinsfolk and friends, of John Bull’sfamily, 
We are, indeed, of opinion, that occasional fasting is favour- 
able to bodily health; bat we dare not press the principle, dest 
the opposition stimulus in the nature of our worthy patron, 
should call on us to distinguish those occasions; and when, 
with all imaginable gravity, we had so done, should torahim 
round upon us, with a personality of application; somewhat 
broader than might become the pink of politeness.. “ Indeed, 


[ see no occasion whatever: and shall certainly postpone fast-- 


ing, ull the time when I can get no victuals. Here comesa 
noble round of beef, for the table: let them fast who choose 
it; truly not I.” 

{t was by inattention to this re-action in John Bulls rdeter- 
minatiog faculuies that Queen Elizabeth almost. ruiuedsthe 
fisheries. She ordered and commanded her subjects, loving 
or rmdifferent, to use fish ‘twice a week; intending to! provoke 
a greatdemand. No: she provoked a something so opposite, 
that fasting for conscience’ sake, bévame confounded: with 
fasting 
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fasting for poverty’ sake, and the Paritans carried all voices 
imfopposition to the authoritative edicts of her. sovereign 
majestyy the queen's grace. And yet the successors to these 
Puritans, when wielding the sceptre of power, could enact and 
enforce a tast of one day in the week, and direct the money 
saved to be applied to the exigeucies of the state: if the mo- 
ney were saved, it is clear that it could npt be engaged ‘in pro- 
moting the fisheries: the fisheries derived no greater advantage 
from this Puritanieal abstinence, than fromthe High Charch 
proclamations for continuing the riteof fasting, issued. by the 
daughter of the convent-destroying Henry. . 
King~Charles [. began the experiment of forming a com- 
pany (in 1630 and. 1633,) for the proctiration of fish ; bat the 
civil wats rained the undertaking. King Charles 11. (1661,) 
renewed his father’s plan, and employed some money in the 


Asheries > but his pressing occasions for money indued ‘him to 


withdraw it, and the merchants who were engaged in co-purt- 
netship:with-bim,.in anger withdrew thew’s: the plan, there- 
fore, tathed, » ln 1750 a.cotporation was established by-act of 
parliament, called she Froe British Fishery ; it lasted its lease 
of'tweniy-one years. Often, in later times, have the fisheries 
beénthe!tiveme of eulogy,'and the subject of speculation. We 
#emem ber when the herring. was populariy described as “ King 
ofihe Sea,” to the infinite perplexity of every school-boy 
who bad figured in his imagination the wonderful dimensions 
of'awhale.- We remember when “ fish by land carriage,” 
wasinscribed in this market, and the other market; and “ aa- 
thorised by act of parliament,” deterred the butchers from 
hostilities against their dreaded rivals. 

woAles! these ornaments shine no more: they no longer attract 
theeye of the frugal passenger: the labours of that genera- 
tion are ended, yet fish continues as scarce as ever, not in: the 


ghetropolis! only, but in the interior of the kingdom. .The 


good housewife finds this:a vexation: the politician and states- 
man sywpathize with the good housewife; the merchant who 
would»export, and the countryman in the inner counties, who 
would consume, sywnpathise, also, each in his way; and yet the 
deficiency of fish continues. 

Not the immediate furnishing to the home market only, is 
concerned in the extension of the fisheries: foreigners await 
their supply also; and the fasts of the Catholic countries, as 
we have already hinted, depend in great measure on the Pro- 
testant’ herring of Britain and Holland. The practice of 
catching and salting. fish, is, no doubt, of the deepest anti- 
quity; but, that mode of curing berring which fits them for 
exportation with the greatest advantage, is comparatively mo- 
ern, Early in the fifteenth century, (about 1410 to 1416,) 
William Buckelz, a native of Bier Uliet, discovered the mode 
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of curing and pickling. herrings: bis fame followed 4) it even 
survived his decease ; for the Emperor Charles -V. cwith his 
empress, coming into the Low Countries, made a jeurneyig 
Bier Uliet, expressly for the perpose of visiting the toabpof 
Will. Buckelz,—the first barreiler of herring for exportations: 

The Dutch have the greatest cause to venerate his. memory; 
for so long as they .preserved the secret, and followed: his 
maxims, they sent from fifteen hundred to two thousand. her 
ring-busses to sea annually; and ‘till petrified by. the :all-des 
stroying power of French liberty, balf that oumber - visited 
our coasts, and carried off the spoils of: the sea, by their supes 
tior bodustry, frou» British spectators, on British shores. 

But.we do not mean to. deseribe our countrymen \us uncesd 
cerned spectators; they exerted themselves in part, and. Brie 
tish herrings betame formidable rivals to the Dutch, when 
most ih vogue, and where those could not be had, they became 
very acceptable substitutes, Yet it is generally agreed, that 
we do not make the most of the advantages offered us by na- 
ture, in crowding our coasis with fish of the most advantageous 
deseription. Odar island is so situated, that the vast shoals 
whicb annually proceed from the nertii to lower latitudes; ng 
pass along its coasts; and their immense masses, not unequal 
in the whole to that of the united kingdom, must separate at 
the northern point of our territory. The reports before uses 
fer chiefly to those parts; and are accounts, more particularly, 
—from the west cousi,—Glasgow, Greenock, Campeltowa, 
Rothsay, Inverary, Stornoway, Loch Carron, and places adja- 
cent :—from the east coast—Leith, Burntisland, Wick, and 
Yarmouth ; Whitehaven was afterwards added; and some re 
gard was had to London. Commissioners were appointed uae 
der his majesty’s warrant, for carrying into execution, an-act 
of the 48th of his reign, in force ’till June 1, 1813: and: from 
thence to the end of the then next session of Pasliameats 
their first report is dated May 31, 1810. It refers whollyto 
the year 1809. evow'd 

The average price of herrings in 1809, is stated by the: gene« 
ral inspector at 47s. on. the west coast: on the east coast it was 
42s. The value of the herrings caught that year was upwards 
of 200,0001. 


(To be continued.) 





PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


| ATS of velvet or gauze, with flat crowns and narrow, tims, 
are much worg. Bonnets, the front to project oyer,the 
face, 
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feces With.a high crown, and on the back part of the head to 
ian up in. form ofan arch, predominate. .The trimming ‘is 
black welvet, with bows of white crape; also plaited tulle; and 
frequeatiy white blonde, which is; generally used, to ornament 
capotes of rose-colaovred satin. Cloth pelisses, riding habits, 
godspencerts, are of ,various colours, viz. the dead leaf, barnt 
coffee; and bottle green; they are usually adorned with broad 
fich satin, cut. across full tour incbes deep of blue, crimson, or 
pole pink, Black velvet spencers are still im favour, with deep 
lee: round the body, and usually without collars, of which a 
thieksruff of white gauze supplies the place. The -most ap- 
proved merino is white. The'tasinon of wearing rolls of ribe 
baad: is not yet exploded. As « substitute, a broad band of 
spangled velvet is frequently used. 


fod 
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ail Recent Events in France. 
i [Further Extracts from Miss Williams's Narrative.] 


UONAPARTE had a great anxiety not only to spread his 

name throughout the world, but. to learn what the world 
gidof him, particularly the English: He did not understand 
English, but he had a board of translation, and was regularly 
served each morning with the daily London papers, done in 
French. He affected to be indifferent whether he found 
praise or invectives; when a paragraph in an English news 
paper struck bias as being particularly virulent, he sent it to be 
jetransiated by another person ; and if he found i: still more 
poignant than the first translator had made it, and which some- 
times happened, he reprimanded the poor wight for his culpable 
serupulosity not to woand the imperial: feelings, which was the 
excuse generally offered. The translators learnt at last to give 
every epithet its due signification, and even to overcharge it, 
Buonaparte considered the English newspapers as good as di» 
plumatic’ dispatches, and containing more accurate information 
of the state of Europe than the reports of his emissaries at 
foreign courts. 

Napoleon considered the police of his own newspapers as a 
matter of bigh importance. When he was in Paris, the offi 
cial paper, before it was strack off, underwent his inspection, 
and in the course of the impression often received imperial 
corrections; He was himself a contributor ; his style is very 
distinguishable, and some of his notes are extremely curious, 
He affected to protect science and letters. This protection 
was commonly extended to persons whose mediocrity stood in 
sé’d of it; small men of letters, by whom it was repaid With 
itierest. There were, indecd, also a few men of distinguished 
genius, 
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genius, whose approbation of his measures’ had led tiury 
name them’ to eminent posts? Buonaparte’ Wad ‘ofvenbeck 
very intimately acquainted with M. Dacis, the presentifarher 
of French poetry, and''who has introduced Hamlet, Othe, 
and Macbeth, on the Freweli stage: M/ Ducis had approved 
Buonaparte while he thought hiar the friend ‘of his''country, 
but refused all farther‘commonication with him when ‘he te 
came its'‘oppressor. The muses in France have a6 little ‘of the 
wisdom of this world as in other countries, ‘and understand no 
better the ‘art of being rich. Buonaparte “knew that the’ for 
tune of ‘M. Ducis was in a ‘poetical posture,” and he offered 
bim the place of senator, which includes a very considerable 
salary. Ducis rejected the place as being unfit for a ‘poe, 
Buonaparte would have decorated him with the legion:ofho- 
nour; again Ducis refused. Irritated at this obstinacy) the 
emperor meditated to avenge the insult, when he was pacified 
by some of M. Ducis’s friends, who excused him on the. score 
of his drooping age. I visited this virtuous old man in higre- 
treat. He was surrounded by his books, and did wot 'uppeur 
to regret the wealth and honours he had rejected. - Hewas 
presented, not long since, to’ the king, who addressed the pot 
in a citation from his own works, 

The tragic talents of M. Ducis lead me to the recollection of 
an anecdote relating to the-theatre. 

Buonaparte had, inthe early time of his government, ex« 
pelied the turbulent tribunate, and reduced: the legislature to a 
silent vote ; but there was still one authority in the state which 
his.power was unable tocontroul ; a factionwhich had hithério 
mocked his efforts. ‘This was the faction of the tragic poets, 
Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, &c. Thepeople, amidst the’ sup- 
pression of their political institutions, and other violations of 
independence, could still repair to the theatre, and avetige 
themselves of Buonaparte in the persons of the Ceesars, the 
Nerves, the Phocases, of the French stage. ‘The people had 
in long tradition, for an hundred years past, applaaded certain 
fine passages filled with horror of tyranny, or swelling ‘senti- 
ments of freedom ; but these passages were now’ waited ‘for, 
and hailed with such excess of applause, such’ a transport’ of 
admiration, that the government felt itself insulted. The 
actors, who were not displeased at the popular enthasiasm, 
and who, no doubt, attributed to themselves some share ‘ofthe 
applause, strove to earn it by acguitting themselves wellof 
their respective parts, and played the tyrant and usarper most 
maliciously. It became indispensable to stop this outrage on 
imperial feelivgs. The representatives of past despots, and of 
captive princesses, were ordered to appear ut the prefeetare of 
police, and were accused of acting the forbidden passages with 
more emphasis than usual, The accusation was a delicate 
matter, 
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jpattet, since it implied a certain consciousness, that there was 
f,something rotten, in the state of, Denmark ;” and one of the 
tragical,, queens haughtily answered, that she woudered how 
anyone dared to hint at such guilty applications, and that she 
ponsidered theu as treason aguinst the emperor, The actors 
seluted the charge of jsaying more than was set down for them, 
by ad appeal to the prompter’s book, They were dismissed 
with orders to “‘ mouth it less,” and the poets were found to 
de the chiefs of the conspiracy. ‘Their persons were beyond 
she reach; of imperial resentment, but they did not escape pu- 
pisbinent: being condemned to a revision of the most brilliant 

agesof their productions. , This revision was confided to 
M.Esmeuacd; who.had too much poetical taste and talent not 
dsemble-at this sacrilegious commission. But the emperor in- 
sisted, and he was compelled to submit. He gave me a ludi- 
lefous;account of his associations and closetings with Buona- 
patie,io this murder of the classic poets. Many an important 
dispaich was, laid aside to weigh the value of an hemistich ; 
and imperial rage against the present sovereigns of Europe 
was forgotten, in contrivance to justify some Roman or Asiatic 
despot who had fallen under the displeasure of Corneille, 





BRAMIN SCHOOL, 
{From Wathen’s Voyage to Madras and China.] 


9 eae taking a drawing of the school-house, we pro- 
ceeded, the road still continuing through the tamarind- 
grove, L chose to walk to the end of this delightful wood. 
These groves are frequently met with on the roads in Hindos- 
dan, and are called Topes by the natives, Some of them are 
of considerable extent, containing perhaps 100 acres of land, 
heacees are planted in rows, and are generally tamarind or 
smangoe trees. ‘These topes are most grateful to the weary 
mayeller,, affording aa impervious shade, and a situation for 
Hstend,celreshmeat. The road was covered with a soft red 
gand, completely shaded by those charming trees. The ground 
60 each side was thickly plaated with odoriferous shrubs and 
dhejmost beautiful dowers. The air was perfumed by their 
edour, and the scene altogether realized the description of the 
graves of Shadaski, iv Sir Charles Morrel’s Tales of the Genii. 
Lalmost expected the appearance of some of those supernateral 
beings;.when we perceived, ata small distance, many persons 
busily employed under ihe shade. They were of both sexes ; 
thaovewen anid’ children spioniag and reeling cotton; the 
dimen were weaving; their looms were of a singular construc- 
fiom,,iand fixed by stakes to the ground, The women per 
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formed their work, sitting on the grass, and_used theis feet and 
toes, as well as their hands, at their labour. They received us 
with artless civiliiy and kindness. 

This seene, so remote from the turbulence and-vices of po. 
pulous cities, could not but raise emotions in our minds of the 
most pleasing and soothing nature.. Here we witnessed, ig 
these gentle beings, primeval simplicity of manners, laudable 
industry ; and, surely, their mild and expressive features truly 
depicted the innocence of their hearts. May the Almighty 
continue his protection to this harmicss race ; and never ma 
the savage yell of war disturb the repose of these delightful 
shades! The cottages inhabited by these people formed a can- 
sideruble village, and were neutly constructed, and disposed in 
a picturesque manner. We left with regret the — 





grove, passing through a stone gateway, exquisitely ornamented, 


atits termination: batin about half a mile’s distance we were 
consoled for its loss, and our wonder and admiration was ex. 
cited, on entering a part of the road, approachiag the town of 
Conjeveram, planted on each side with enormons baniangtrees, 
which extended their luge arms across, and completely over 
shadowed the road for a considerable length of way. We 
were compelled to stop, gazing at and admiring the unparal- 
leled luxuriance of these first and noblest specimens of the 
vegetable creation, At length we entered the town, and all 
our attention was attracted by an immense pagoda erected 
near the entrance of the village+. The outward wall, which 
inclosed the pagoda, and a great number of temples, mauso- 
leams, and oratories, was near a mile in circumference... The 
carvings which ornamented the masonry were rich and elabe- 
rate, representing mystic figures in grotesque attitudes, as well 
as fanciful decorations, We were permitted to enter the 
great court within the outer wall, which court was, indeed, the 
urea in which the pagoda temples and other buildings were 
erected. Our attendants, the guide excepted, continued with- 
out the wall. 

Our admiration was extreme, when, on entering the gate 
way, we saw the great number of buildings, of costly mate- 
rials, and of more costly workmanship, which glittered before 
us. One io particular claimed our admiration. {t was a md 
numental pillar, erected by a bramin, who was at the time of 
vbr visitthe chief priest of this pagoda, to the memory of his 
father. This pillar was made of copper, richly gilt with but 
nished gold; was thirty feet high, and about six in diameter 
atthe base ; it stood on a pedestal twelve feet in height, with 
steps to the shaft of the pillar, The expence of this most 

j elegant 


t+ This pagoda is called the Dewal, or temple of Zuyambra 
Swammy. 
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degant memorial, erected by. filial piety, amounted to 30,000 

godas} “Not far from the golden pillar stood a large, spa- 
cous, aad beautiful temple, which was the largest of all the 
néerous buildinys within the walls. We ascended into it by 
aflight of twelve steps. The roof at the entrance is sapported 
py pillars twelve feet high, each pillar being ornamented by 
catvings of grotesque, and some disgusting figures. The in- 
ierior of the building’ is disposed into four long ailes, or pas- 
sages, extending from one end to the other, We were per- 
mitted to walk through one of the ailes, and had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the vast extent, richness, and beauty of the 
building. It contained one thousand pillars: each pillar, 
highly ornamented, supports six lamps, which are all lighted at 
some of the festivals celebrated in honour of Vishnou. This 
is the priticipal temple in the court for the worship of this son 


of Bhawanny. 


t The name of the artist who constructed and gilt this pillar, we 
weté informed, is Sooburny Movdilla. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


——-—- 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Novemser 13., 
MILLS 0. FARMER. 


HIS wasa case which involved the question, whether the 

court of chancery could dispose of property left by will 
tocharities generally, without the, testator ever baving ia his 
wil, or io any other manner, specified the particular charities 
to which he wished his property to be applied. 
The lord chancellor, in giving judgement in this case this 
morning, recapitulated the facts and the argument of counsel 
on, both sides. The testator had left by will the residue of his 
prprer'y to be applied to the propagation of the Christian re- 
igion, both abroad and at home ; to the education of gospel 
ministers in certain seminaries, which he named ; and for such 
other charities as he should thereafter name. He died, hows 
ever, without naming any other charities than the two already 
stated, On one side it had been contendéd, that the property 
should go to the next of kin, on »ccount of the vagueness aud 
uncertainty of the testator’s intention, On the other side, it 
was argued, that in the case gf Ireeman, which was decided 
in 1702, and which decision had never since been disturbed, 
that the court of chancery bad ‘the power of appoiating a 
charity to which a testator’s money should be applied, when 
he had shewn a disposition to bequeath to a charity without 

spe- 
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specifying any particular one. His fordship said, that case 
wasa Wall over which he could not get, for it had never 
been disturbed ; on the contrary, every “decision subsequent to 
that had confirmed it. He, therefore, ordered that it be re. 
ferred to the. master to receive and examine the schemes of 
different charaties, and for him to report what charities the 
residue of the testator’s property should be applied to. 


p ~~ - —_ -____ __] 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, November 18, 
THE KING UV. THE INHABITANTS OF AsuBy, 


THIS was an appeal against an order of sessions, settling a 
female pauper on the parish of Ashby, under the following 
circumstances :—The pauper had hired ‘herself as a servant in 
Ashby parish for fifty-one weeks, and for her service was to re. 
ceive two guineas anda halt; at the expiration of the time she 
received her wages, and then agreed to continue one week 
longer with her mistress, for which she received one shilling, 
and at the end of the week she again bired herself for fifty. 
one weeks. Afterwards becoming chargeable, the justicés in 
sessions decided, that she had obtained by her service a setile- 
ment in Ashby parish ; agaiust this decision the inhabitants of 
Ashby appealed. 

Mr. Reader was now beard in support of the order of ses- 
sions, and contended that the continuation of the paupera 
week in service after the expiration of the fifty-one weeks com- 
pleated her year’s service, and gained her a settlement in 
Ashby parish. 

Lord Ellenborough. No, the question is not whether one 
week and fifty-one weeks make a year? Fifty-two weeks do 
not make a year, and consequently such a service dues not 
give a settlement. 

Mr. Justice Bailey. There are bit 364 daysin fifty two weeks, 
and 365 days, 6 hours and 40 minutes in a year, and unless 
the whole of the latter time is included in the Coutract, 00 
settlement can be obtained by servitude. 

Lord Ellenborough. The question is purely arithmetical, 
and the sessions at Warwick will in future know the difference 
betweena contract for fifty-two weeks and acontract for a year. 

The rule for discharging the order of sessious was then made 
absolute. 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
TUE KING v. STEPHEN EATON. 
THE defendant, who was found guilty at the last assizes at 


Lincoln of an assault upon the Rey. Henry Bolton, was 
brought 
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brought up for judgement, Thursday, November 23. The 
facts of the case appeared from the report and aflidavits to be 
as follow :—The defendant is a banker at Stamford, in partner- 
ship with a gentleman of the name of Johnson ; in July last a 
heavy run upon them, and upon two other bankers in the same 
town, took place, which occasioned the failure of the two 
Jater. On the 5th or July, Mr. Bolton being at the news- 
room at Stamford, in company with a physician, and a Mr. 
Thompson, an attorney, (according to the oath of the latter,) 
used these, or similar expressions: Have you heard of the 
trick Eaton played to keep up the credit of his bank ?—when 
people came into the shop he took care to have some piles of 
one and two pound notes upon the counter, with a 5Ol. note on 
the top, to make people believe that they were 50!. notes all the 
way down.” ‘This remark reached the defendant’s ears, and 
the next day Mr. Bolton called to explain what he had said, 
but did not see Mr. Eaton. Soon afterwards Mr. Bolton went 
to a watering place, and did not return for a month or five 
weeks, when he met the defendant in the market place, who 
immediately accosted him, saying, that if he did not immedi- 
ately retract the expressions which had been reported ¢o him, 
he would pull him (the prosecator,) by the nose. Mr. Bolton 
replied that be had said nething that he need be ashamed of, 
on which the defendant called him aliar The prosecutor re- 
torted by reiterating the expression as applied to the defend- 
ant, who immediately stepped up to him, took him by the col- 
lar, tore off the flap of his coat, and threw it in bis face. The 
prosecutor was at this time on horseback, the defendant on 
foot. A great number of affidavits were put in on the defend- 
ant’s behalf, restating the expressions used by the prosecutor as 
ty the trick of Mr. Eaton, aud denying that the defendant had 
done more than take hold of the flap of Mr. Bolton’s coat, 
aud that by the starting of his horse it was torn off. A great 
number of testimonials were produced from respectable persons 
of Stauford and its neighbourhood, as to the gentlemanly and 
peaceable character of the defendant. The attorney-general 
addressed the court in mitigation of punishment. Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan, on the other side, dwelt upon the long period that 
had elapsed between the words spoken, and the revenge taken, 
The sentence of the court was, that the defendant should pay 
afine of 101. and be bound to keep the peace in his own recog- 
hizance of 100), 





MONEY -ANECDOTE. 


T is scarcely possible for those who live in a commercial 
country, to fyrm even a gotion of the trifling value attached 
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to money, in a state of comparative rudeness and simplicity, 
and how little it isable to mitigate the severities of want jn 
such a condition. The following affecting anecdote, which 
occurred in Scotland in 1754, will cotivince the reader of the 
utter helplessness of a country, where money is scarcely known 
as possessing any value in itself, but as the immediate represen. 
tative only of the necessaries of life. 

About the time of one great scarcity here, the garrison of 
Fort William, opposite to us on the west coast, was very low 
in oatmeal, andthe litthe hovel town of Maryburgh, nearly 
adjoining to it, was almost destitute. 

** Some affairs at that time called me to the fort: and being 
at the governor’s house, one of the town’s-women came to tis 
lady, and besought ber to use her interest that she might be 
spared out of the stores, for her money or to repay it in kind, 
only one peck of oatmeal,to keep her children from starving; 
for that there was none to be sold in the town, or other food 
to be had whatever. The lady, who is one of the best and 
most agreeable of women, told her she teared her husband 
could not be prevailed onto part with any at that times” This 
she said, as knowing that kind of provision was almost ex. 
hausted, anda great number of mouths to be fed; that there 
was but a very precarious dependence upon the winds for a 
supply, and that other sea accidents might bappea;—but to 
show her goodwill, she gave her a shilling The poor woman 
holding up the money, first looked at 1 hat, in a Musing manner, 
then at the ludy,and bursting out into tears, erie dd, “ Mad im, 
what must £ do with this? My children cannot eat it? And, 
laid the shilling down upon the table in the greatest sorrow and 
despair. It would be too trite to remark upou the uselessness 
of money, when itcannot be bartered for something absolutely 
necessary to life. But l do assure you L was hardly ‘ver more 
atfected with distress than upon this occasion, for | never saw 
ouch av exainple of it before. 

‘ I must not leave you in suspense. The governor, com- 
miserating the poor woman’s circumstances, spared her that 
small quantity; ana then the passion of joy seemed more un- 
ruly in the poor creature's breast, than all ber grief and fear 
had been before. 


DUKE OF BRUNSWICK, 
| Fromthe Rhenish Mercury.] 
f by > vening before his death the dukes of Brunswick and 
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‘ ellingto ay were at a ball at Brussels. The first, whosd 


whole mind was occupied by the awfulness of the. crisis, was 
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often absent—he listened and heard a distant cannonading. 
He communicated the circumstance, and expressed himself 
afimid of a surprise. Wellington did not entertain any sach 
belief, but thought that it was a salutation on the arrival of 
the king of Prussia at his arary. Brunswick repeated his ap- 
prehensions several times. He requested urgently to be per- 
mitted to march out immediately with a corps, by way of 
guarding against danger. ‘This was conceded, and he was 
allowed to toke with him his Brunswickers and two thousand 
Saxons. He immediately began bis march; a considerable 
time before miduigist, allowed his troops to rest and march by 
turns, and advauced four German miles. He fell in all at 
once with a large army of Frénch, destined to fall on Welling- 
ton. He had the good fortune to transmit immediate intelli- 
gence to Wellington, who availed himself of the precious 
hours The devoted valour with which the duke and his war- 
tiors, for eight long hours, occupied the French, to allow time 
for the assembling together of the army—the obstinacy with 
which he threw bimself with his small and wearied band in 
the way of the hostile army—the loss of nearly three thousand 
men on the part of the Brunswickers—the two severe wounds 
which the duke allowed to be bound up, and the three slighter 
wounds which he disregarded—his never leaving the fight, but 
advancing always again to the front, and though enfeebled at 
last from loss of blood, his calling out perpetually to his peo- 
ple to fight for their country, ’till a new wound laid his breast 
open, and stretched him on the field; these circumstances 
will always constitute one of the proudest subjects of history, 
In the character of the duke the military inclivation predomi- 
nated. The number of troops which he maintained, and 
seemed to wish to continue, was much too great for a country 
of a quarter of a million of inhabitants; though in this new and 
unexpected danger the circumstance has been particularly use- 
ful. From the ardent disposition of the duke, his precipitate 
zeal, and his want of proper knowledge of civil affairs, he al- 
lowed hiuiself at first to be influenced by persons whose mea- 
sures, if they bad not at length been put a stop to, were sina 
fair way of depriving him of the love of his subjects. When 
the duke found his mistake, he listened to wiser counsel, and 
things were every day taking a better train, when he was called 
te act a part in the late events. 


CHINA. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 
\W E are informed, on the autdority of-a respectable gene 
tleman receutly arrived from China, that some of our 
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active and inteliigent countrymen there have made so great q 
progress in the language as to equal even the natives in the fa. 
cility of speaking as well as writing it. One person in particu. 
lar, who is attached to the factory at Canton, has adopted the 
Chinese cosiume in every respect, which, added to his knows 
ledge of the language and country, has enabied him to pass 
unobserved into the interior of that vast empire, though the 
enterprize was attended with much person! risk, and might 
have been productive of very dangerous cousequences. In the 
course of his travels he is confidently reported to have made 
the very remarkable discovery of a people in one of the most 
distant provinces, who, besides the common language, have a 
peculiar one of their own, not u,derstoed by the rest of the 
Chinese, but which our countryman could readily perceive was 
radically Latin, and so far unadulterated as to admit of a free 
and familiar conversation with the persons who spoke it. This 
extraordinary fact opens anew field for conjecture and inquiry, 
which we should be glad to see well explored by those who 
have a sufficient acquaintance with that part of the world, and 
competent to pursue the investigation, without taking any thing 
for granted but upon clear and decisive evidence. The ex- 
tension of our observations among the Chinese baving already 
identified the actual existence of a colony of Israelites there, 
who must have passed through Tartary, and settled in that re- 
mote quarter léng before the Christian era, it is not improbable 
that adventurers may in like manner have migrated thither 
from other countries, carrying with them their original lan- 
guage, which yet remains as a vernacular tongue. 





CAUSE FOR MOURNING, 





{From a London Paper.] 


Sir, 


believe you are old enough to recollect, at least I do, when 

young ladies were satisfied with water or small beer at their 
meals, and often left the solitary glass of wine which they took 
with the gentleman, hob-nobber, half unfinished oa the table 
when they retired; not to drink any strong liquor, was theo 
not a matter of duty, but of course; it was a thing never 
dreamed of by a young unmarried woman, and even matrons 
never went beyoud asecond glass of port. 

But now agreater liberty prevails ia this respect, which I 
conceive owing tothe great majority of genteel families fre- 
guenting Cheltenham, &c. &c. &c. at some period of every 
year. 
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sear. The public tables there bear a strong analogy to the 
ravern, Where the glass circulates more freely, and the pleasur- 
able fatigues of the day demand more copious libations than 
are required by the quiet round of domestic duties. 

Whatever may be the cause, the factcertuinly is, that women 
inthe better classes now drink more than they used to do. 
Many delicate families are absolutely prescribed porter and 
tine. and the robust, who can bear both these powerful stimu- 
jants, are no longer averse to them, from a consciousness of 
being able to bear up against their inebriating effects, 

Nor has this charge of regimen in the opinion of some 
produced any bad effects. The ranks of beauty, instead of 
being thinned, are rather increased in the number of rosy re- 
¢raits, and that mauvais honte, and invidious concealinent of 
the charms, which characterised the belles of the o!der time, are 
now cowpletely done away,anda greater portion of the per- 
sonal attractions of our fait country-women is now displayed, 
than at any former period, owing, it may be presumed, to the 
more general use of wine, which has the unfailing effect of 
opening the heart to boundless liberality. 

Sometimes, however, the cup too much breaks in upon the 
harmony of the domestic circle,and a drunken wife makes the 
husband tremble for the fate of his family—when the habit is 
inveterate, | know of no cure; but the incipient symptoms 
may be repressed, at least they were in one instance by a frieud 
of nine, whose better half was more than partial to the bottle. 

After a copious libation on the preceding night, Mrs. . 
on coming down to breakfast, found her husband already in 
the room, in a pensive attitude, and in deep mourning: she 
started back, and then forward, with a good deal of animation, 
and laying her band upon bis arm, exclaimed “ Tom’s 
dead.” (Tom was his eldest brother, who was in a declining 
state of health.) “ No, my dear, Tom is worse, but not dead.” 
“Well, it can’t be helped,” resumed the lady, “ but for whom, 
my dear love, are you in mourning ? He shook his head ruefully, 
but made no answer, her curiosity, greatly excited, was at last 
wound up to the highest pitch by the entrance of the footman, 
who came to tell his master that the tailor was in waiting to 
take his directions for the mourning of the servants—* The 
servants! Good Heavens, my dear Charles, what is all this—L 
must, [ will know!—“ Why then, my love, [ must inform you, 
since you are so anxious upon the point, that the preparations 
about to be made are in honour of a much valued friend of 
your’s, who expired last night.” Last night! aud how came 
I to know nothing of the matter—how cruel not to be told a 
syllable of such an interesting event.”—* Not know the fact,” 
exclaimed her husband, “ why you struck the fatal a 
seli— 
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self—your respectability died at half-past twelve, and it was 
yotr own ‘hand that inflicted the murderous wound.” § »,, ; 

To mistake the allusion any longer was impossible, and bra 
tunately, for the lady, she had feehng and good sense to profit 
by the judicious hint of her husband—not a syllable more wag 
said on either side, nor did she, during a long life, ever repeat 
the transgression. 

As the mourning scheme succeeded:so well in this instance, it 
is possible it might be equally efficacious in others—at least ig 
can do no karim to try it before harsher methods are adopted, 
which must and onght to be employed in this case, where for- 
bearance is cruelty of the most aggravated nature. Excessive 
drinking ina woman unfits her for all those daties which ‘she 
is imperatively called on to fulfil ; ruins her health, and renders 
ber example destructive ; undermines her due inffdence”in her 
family, and sanctions the waste aod the riot of ber servants; 
and in the long list of injuries she commits, not the least, is 
the laceration of her husband’s feelings, the ruin of bis peace, 
aud not unfrequently the compromise of his houour. 

[ remain your very bumble servant 
ceT: 


PHILOSOPHY DEFINED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 





4 ATHER, CASTEL, a French writer, observed, “ The ge- 
nius of a philosopher is startled at nothing; he foresees 
all, expects all, and perceives the effect in its cause.. We ad- 
mire and fear only what wedo not understand. The fall of the 
universe would crush without astonishing the true philosopher. 
Where will you-find a greater philosopher than one of our ge- 
nerals, who, in the heat of a battle, asks a pinch of snuff from 
one of his staff, and as the latter, in the act of presenting the 
box, had his head severed by a cannon ballet, turned to~mn-ofs 
ficer on the other side, and said he would trouble him fora 
pinch, as their friend had carried the box along with him?” 





AN EXTRAORDINARY PERSUASION. 
pATeee TOURNEMINE persuaded himself of | the 


possibility of making a particular organ, which, when 
played, would have the same effect upon men as eating and 
drinking, and that it would gratify the appetite, and give 
strength to the body! 
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BON MOT. 


A London traveller happening to call ona country shopkeeper, 
in a deep suit of black, his wife asked if that was a clergy- 
man?“ No, my dear!” said ber spouse, “ only a candidate 
for orders!” 





A Question, by Miles Hammett, Jun. of Kilworthy, Tavistock. 


ET there bea square whose side is 16 inches ; itis required 

4 to assign the length, and breadth of a rectangled paral- 

lelogram ; whose perimeter shall be greater than that of the 

square by 4 inches ; but whose area shall be less than that of 
the square by $1 inches. br atl 





Capture of a Tiger oy a Female. 


HE following remarkable instance of female intrepidity 
is extracted from ‘“Mawe’s account of the Portuguese set- 
tlements in South-America : 

“ Among the many daring. and active feats performed by 
the Peons, one of the most extraordinary of late years was 
the capture of a tiger by a female of that tribe. She wasa 
mulatto woman, brought up in the vicinity of Barriga Negra. 
She was accustomed at an early age to ride horses, and prided 
herself in doing offices that belonged to thestronger sex, such 
as catching cattle with the noose, killing them, &c. Her form 
was masculine, and she became so inured to men’s work, that 
she was hired as a Peon, and filled that office much to the sa- 
tisfaction of her employers. She was noted for selecting spi- 
rited horses, and riding them at full speed. One day, on her 
return from labour, as she was passing a rivulet, she observed a 
tiger at no great distance. Surprized that the animal did not 
steal away, as is generally the case when he sees a person 
mounted, she drew nearer, still keeping her horse’s head from 
him, so as to be ready to gallop off if be made aspring. He 
was still inattentive and motionless. The woman observing 
this, and thinking that he hailed something, backed her horse 
until she came within 20 yards of him, loosening at the same 
time her noose from the saddle, which she threw most dexter- 
ously round his neck, and immediately galloped away with bim 
to w considerable distance. Whether ill or not before, she 
knew he must now be dead; she therefore alighted and slew 
him, and carried home the skin asa trophy. The animal was 
not smaller than a calf of six weeks old. This exploit was long 
the talk of the neighbourhood, and 1 have heard the woman 
herself relate it.” 

Vol. 55. 71 Answer, 
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Answer, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, o the Royal Marines, tol, Petvin's Re. 


bus, Tsarte: 3. 


RION was a lyric poet, 
& For certain apcjent peets shew it. 


The same answer has been received from foseph’ Petvin, of Street ; 


and J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school, 


* 
. 


- 





Answer, by R. Cuming, of Modbury, ta 3. Pitman’s Charade,.inseried Fuly 336 


HE_ youth that doth his PRAYER-BOOK prize 


Fs in the way to bé-made wise. 


*+* Similar answers have been weceived fram H. Crac 
Cary ; J. Bond, of Heathsiock ; Avontonious; J, Tucker, of Cornworthy 
school: IT. C! Galpine, of Bridport ;- Betsy. Froude, of “Avéton Gifford; 


and J Petvin, of Street. 


ker, of Castle 





_—. 
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CHARADE, by &, Duna, of Menggisser 


Y worthy friends, I think ’tis said, 
My first is:join’d or near your head 5 
If you would thea find oyt my sext, 
You must inspect the female sex, 
Who do my whole, and second wear, 
Eucircling round: my first—farbear 
I shall to paint a Jivelier hue— ‘ 
Perchance ’twiil bring the thing to view. 








CHAR ADE, dy I. Pervin, of Street. 


TS in the pleasant month of June, 
My first mostly appear, 
Wich colours fice, their sweet perfume 
Spread ip. the balmy air. 
A person of high rank next bring, 
nd then the psrts right join, 
Quickly you'll name the very thing— 
It is an ancient coin. 





—_—- a 


ENIGMA, by T. C. G. of Bridport. 


HEN Libra to the Scorpion yields 
I’m known to grow in barren fields { 

There I expose my well-known form, 
Which neither leaves or flowers adoro, 
"Fill morning calls the rustic swains 

To labour on the neighbouring plains ; 
‘Then, should they see me on the way, 

To their rough hands I fall a prey. 





@oc 


62 RR. WGready, and several ober correspondents, should have paid the 
postage of their letters. It is necessary again to give notice, that no communi- 


eations which are not post-paid will be inserted. 
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POETRY. 
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Exeter, November 3, 1815+ 











P Oe TRY. 


For the Weexty EnrerTainer. 





ON FORDLAND, DEVON. 


Most respectfully inscribed to James White, Esq. the Owner. 


O View around. See nature’s lovely’ nien, 
So rude, yet beauteous, artless, Yet sublime; 
The hill and dale;'the grove and shady plain, 

In one bright scene of loveliness combines 


The purling stream Here in meanders flows, 
And many a cataract’s resounding roar; 

While all around the music of the groves 
Incessant join the sWeet, harmonious choir, 


Here aged oaks their leafy branches spread, 
And shade the scorching suabeams from below ; 
And round their trupks the.ivy shoots its head, 
A moral lesson to the world to shaw. 


Here many a winding path unerring guides 

To where a moss.grown but sublimely stands ; 
Where the eye feasts, forgetting all besides; 

And views with sapture the surrounding lands. 


Here let the enthusiast contemplate bis fill; 

Here view the bright, spontaneous, work of Heav’n ; 
Here let the lonely seek to south their will, 

Enjoy in solitude the boon that’s giv’n. 


Here let ambition think no more of pow’r, 

In these sweet scenes their tow’ ring thoughts let fall ; 
Here let the miser learn to share his store, 

And see how bounteous natureis ty all, 


Here let affliction bose awhile its woe, 
Forget, amidst these scenes, the pangs of grief; 

Let all the wealthy here learn to bestow =~ 
Their plenteous store to those who ask relief. 


And whilst ye view, let gratitude arise 
In humble thanks to H1M who fram’d the whole ; 
And let the Bounteous Owner claim your praise, 
W ho makes those beauties shar’d alike by all. 




























T. E. DRAKE. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





On the Anniversary of the Glorious Revolution, 1688. 


AIL glorious day! when Nassau came, 
H From Belgla’s soil to Britain’s strand! 
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When freédom rear’d her glorious fanc, 
Unstain’d by blood’s eternal shame, 
At patriot virtue’s firm command, 
— from hers aJtar’s ight, ‘ 
Jed datk dominion’s night : 1 
Her incense rose, illum’d and fired, 
With steady zeal, each Briton’s soul, 
Before whom slav’ry’s fiends retir’d, 
Oppression ’s yoke, and Rome’s‘cnntrou!, 
Their daring spiett’s'manly voice, 
Proclaim’¢@ that theit’s was fr€edom? choice. 
Hence Britain rose supremely great, 
Virsue, honour, glory ’s: seat! 
Laws immortal Alfred penn’d, 
Freedom, Magna Charte, gain’d, J 
Hiv, steady firmness then secur’d, , 
Have sintce the change of times endur'd. ‘ 


Iilustvious monarch! Willa, Wail 

‘Thy nage_still_ fires the maagly. breast, 
Wakes and inspifes the patriot’s zeal, 

And plumes th’ intrepid watrior’s crest. 
Thy arm defended freedom’s cause; 

In thee Europa’s bulwark rose ; , 

‘Thou staod'st oppressed natiuns® friend, 
. And cireumscrib’d ambition's end. 

Tho’ yeurs’on years have toll’d to fame, 

Since Britain hail’d her Nassau’s name, 
Tho’ now more great—the’ glory. smiles, 

‘Aad nations bless the queen of. isles; 
Still does the free-born bosom burn, 

And grateful hail-the day’s return, | 
That broke oppression’s galling chain, 
Secur’d each Briton’s native claim, 
With rupt’rous joy elate we feel, 

Dear liberty’s celestial glow; 

Think of our fathers—catch their zeal, 
Support Jike them the country’s weal: 

And may we, ever jealous, save, 

The valued legacy they gave! 
While'with their blood our Jife-streams flow, 
And age to age, from sire tu sony 
Convey the nghts their efforts won. 


Coldridge, November ay 1815. J. CHAPPLE. 


THE RAY THAT BEAMS FOR EVERr 


HERE is a bloom that never fades, 
A rose no storm can sever, 
Beyond the tulip’s gaudy shades, 
A ray that beams for ever, 


There is a charm surpassing art, 
That speaks in every feature, 

That twines a ound the feeling heart, 
Jt is thy chasm, O nature. 


Then, stranger, if thou fain would’st find, . 
The rose, no storm can sever, 
Go ser k it, stranger, in the mind, 


Lhe say that beams for ever. 
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